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Poetry. 


Imaginary Evil. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 








Let to-morrow take care of tomorrow ; 
Leave things of the future to fate ; 
What’s the use to anticipate sorrow, 
Life’s troubles come never too late! 
{f to hope over-much is an error, 
’Tis one that the wise have preferred ; 
And how often have hearts been in terror 
Of evils that never occurred ! 


Have faith—and thy faith shall sustain thee— 
Permit not suspicion and care 

With invisible bonds to enchain thee, 
But bear what God gives thee to bear. 

By his spirit supported and gladdened, 
Be ne’er by ‘‘forebodings”’ deterred ; 

But think how oft hearts have been saddened 
By fear—of what never occurred! 


Let-tomorrow ta!.e care of tomorrow ; 
_ Short and dark as onr life may appear, 
We may make it still darker by sorrow— 
Still shorter by folly and fear! 
Half our treubles are half our invention ; 
And often from blessings conferred 
Have we shrunk in the wild apprehension 
Of evils—that never occurred! ; 
[Boston Transcript. 
Inpia Rusper Fiutre.— The Tribune gives an account 
of a noyel piece of mechanism, which has recently been 
constructed in this city, that will doubtless surprise 
many of our readers. This isno lees than an eight-keyed 
flute, of the most elegant finish and richest tone, made of 
India-rubber. The material has been chemically prepar- 
ed, and takes as fine a polish as tortoise shell, which it 
very much resembles in appearance. The tone has been 
pronounced by those competent to judge, equal to any 
made of ivory or wood, while the material is more dura- 
ble, and not 80 liable to crack. This specimen of Ameri- 
can art, together with others of a kindred nature, are in- 
tended for the ensuing Fair of the American Institute. 








lonely and neglected, and would have been very un- 
happy, deprived of the kindness and care so necessary 
to a child, if it had not been for a peculiar gift. The 
little girl had a fine voice, and in her loneliness, in 
trouble or in sorrow, she consoled herself by singing. 
In fact, she sung to all she did ; at her work, at her 
play, running or resting, she always eung. 

The woman who had her in care went out to work 
during the day,and used to lock in the little girl, who 
had nothing to enliven her solicitude but the company 
of a cat. Phe little girl played with her cat and sang. 
Once she sat by the open window and stroked her cat 
and—sang, when a lady passed by. She heard the 
voice, and looked up and saw the little singer. She 
asked the child several questions, and went away. 

Several days later she came back, followed by an 
old music-master whose name was Croelius. He tried 
the little-girl’s musical ear and voice, and was aston- 
ished. He took her to the director of the Royal Ope- 
ra of Stockholm, then a Count Puhe, whose truly gen- 
erous and kind heart was concealed by a rough speech 
and a morbid.temper. Croelius introduced his little 
pupil to the count, and asked him to engage her as 
‘eleve” for the opera. ‘You ask a foolish thing !” 
said the count y, looking disdainfully down on 
the poor little girl. ‘‘What shall we do with that ugly 
thing ? See what feetshe has! And then her face! 
She will never be presentable. No, we can not take 
her. Away with her !” 

The music-master insisted, almost indignantly.— 
“Well,” exclaimed he at last, “if you will not take 
her, poor as I am, [ will take her myself, and have her 
educated for the scene ; such another ear as she has 
for music is not to be found in.the world !” 

The count relented. 9g little girl was at last ad- 
mitted into the school for eleves at the opera, and 
with some difficulty a simple gown of black bombasin 
was procured for her. care of her musical edu- 
cation was left to an able master, Mr. Albert Breg, di- 
rector of the song-school of the opera. 

Some years later, at a comedy given by the eleves 
of the theater, several persons were struck by the spi- 
rit and life with which a very young eleve acted the 
part of a beggar girl in the play. Lovers of genial na- 
ture were charmed, pedants almost frightened. It was 
our poor little girl, who had made her first appearance, 
now about fourteei years of age, frolic-some and full 
of fun asa child. 

A few years still later, a young debutante was to 
sing for the first time before the public in Weber’s 
Freischutz. At the rehearsal preceding the represen- 
tation of the evening, she sang in a manner which 
made themembers of the orchestra at once, as by com- 
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mon accord, lay down their instruments to clap their 
hands in rapturous applause. It was our poor, plain 
little girl here again, who now had grown yp and_was 
op appear before the public in the,character of Agay 


1 saw ber at the evening representation. She was | girl of former 


then in the prime of youth, fresh, bright, and serene 
as a morning in May, perfect in faym, her hands and 
her arms peculiarly graceful, and Jovely in her whole 
appearance, through the expression of her counte- 
nance, and the noble simplicity and calmness of her 
manners. In fact she was charming. We saw not 
an actress, but a young girl full af mataral ‘geniality 
and grace. She seemed to move, speak, and sing 
without effort or art. All was nature and harmony. 
Her song was distinguished especially by its purity} 
wer of soul which seemed to swell in her 
tones. Her “mezzo vajce” was delightful. In the 
night scene where Agatha, seeing her lover come, 


. 


breathes out her joy. in a rapturouous song, our young |* 


singer, on turning from the window, at the back o 

the theater to the spectators again, was pale for joy.— 
And in that pale joyousness she sang with a burst of 
overflowing love and life that called forth not the mirth 
but the tears of the auditors. 

From that time she was the declarad favorite of the 
Swedish public, whose musical taste and knowledge 
are said to be surpassed nowhere. And year after 
year she continued so, though after a time, her voice, 
being overstrained, lost somewhat of its freshness, and 
the public, being satiated, no more crowded the house 
when she was singing. Still, at thet time, she could 
be heard singing and playing more delightfully than 
eqer in Pamina (in Zauberflote), or in Anna Bolena, 
though the poare was almost deserted. It was then 
late in the spring, and the beautiful weather called the 
people out to nature’s plays. She evidently sang for 
the pleasure of song. 

By that time she she went to take lessons of Garcia, 
iv Paris, and so give the finishing touch to her musi- 
ca] education. There she acquired that warble in 
which she is said to have been equaled by no singer, 
and which could be compared only to that of the soar- 
ing and warbling lark, if the lark had a soul. 

And then the young girl went abroad and sang on 
foreign shores and to foreign people. She charmed 
Denmark, she charmed Germany, she charmed Eng- 
land. She was caressed and courted everywhere, ev- 
en to adulation. At the courts of kings, at the houses 
of the great'and noble, she was feasted as one of th: 
grandees of nature and art. She was covered with 
laurels and jewels. But friends wrote of her, “In the 
midst ot these splendors she only thinks of her Sweden, 
and yearns for her friends and her people.” 

One dusky October night, crowds of people, the 
most part, by their dress, seemed to belong to the up- 
per classes of society, thronged on the shore of the 
Baltic-harbor at Stockhtlm. All looked toward the 
sea. There was a rumor of expectance and pleasure. 
Hours passed away and the crowds still gathered, and 
waited, and looded out eagerly toward the sea. At 
length a brilliant rocket rose joyfully, far out at the 
entrance of the harbor and was greeted by a general 
buzz on the shore. 

“There she comes! there she is!” A large steam- 
er now came thundering on, making its triumphant 
way through the flocks of ships and boats lying in the 
harbor, toward the shore of the ““Skeppsbro.” Flash- 
ing rockets marked its way in the dark as it advanc- 
ed. The crowds on the shore pressed forward as if to 
meet it. , 

Now the leviathan of the waters was heard thunder- 
ing nvarer and nearer; now it relented, now again 


pushe:! on, ay He ek, now it lay still.— 
r 
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light of lamps and rockets, a pale, graceful young wo- 
man, her eyes brilliant with tears, and lips radiant 
with smiles, bf her handkerchief to her friends 
and conntrymén on the shore. 
* It was she 1 ae poor. plain, neglected little 
‘dsys—who now came back in triumph 
to her fatherland. But no more poor, no more plain, 
no more neglected. She had become rich ; she had 
become celebrated ; she had in her slender peison 
the power to charm and inspire multitudes. 
Some days later, we read in the papers of Stock- 
holm, an address to the public written by the be- - 
loyed singer; stating with noble shanty that “tas 
she once more had the happiness to be in her native 


land, she would be glad to sing again to her coun- 


trymen, and that the income of the operas in which 
she was this season to appear, would be devoted to 
raise 8 fund for a school where eleves for the thea- 
ter would be educated to virtue and knowledge ”” 

The intelligence was received as it deserved, and 
of course the opera was crowded every night the 
beloved singer sang there. Thefirst time she again 
appeared in the “Somnambula,” one of her favorite 
characters, the public, after the curtain was drop- 
ped, called her back with great enthusiasm, and re- 
ceived her, when she appeared, with a roar of hur- 
rahs. ; : 

In the midst of the burst of <> a clear and 
melodious warbling was heard. The hurrahs were 
hushed instantly. “And we saw the lovely singer 
standing with her arms slightly extended, some- 
what bowing forward, graceful as a bird on its 
branch, warbling, warbling as no bird ever did, 
from note to note, and on every one a clear, strong, 
soaring warble, until she fell into the retournelle 
of her last song, and again sang that joyful and 
touching strain, ‘‘No thought can conceive how I 
feel at my heart.” 

She has now accomplished the good work to 
which her latest songs in Sweden have been devo- 
ted, and she is again to leave her native land .to 
sing toa far remote people. She is expected this 
year in the United States of America, and her arri- 
val is welcomed with a general feeling of joy. All 
have heard of her whose history we have now slight- 
ly shadowed out ; the expected guest, the poor lit- 

e girl of former days, the celebrated singer of 
now-a-days, the genial child of Nature and Art is— 
Jenny Linn! 

Thus, in The Union Magazine, writes Miss Fred- 
erika Bremer, that noble-hearted woman of Swe- 
den, who is now @ sojourner in the United States, 
of her own country-woman, the world-renowned 
child of song. To this we will add a few incidents 
of her early life and histo. y. 

Jenny Lind was born in Stockholm, October 6, 
1821. At this period her parents were teaching 
scheol in that city. When she was yet only three 
years of age, song ‘was her ruling passion. Every 
melody she hear’! \us retsined with a wonderful 
accuracy. Her hi. ids did no work without being 
accompanied with her clear, sweet voice. Even ill- 
ness did not prevent her from finding consolationin 


song. 

‘Thus passed her life till Jenny attained her ninth 
year, at which time'she was heard singing at the 
open window. Her subscquent life has been beau- 


'y portrayed by Miss "remer in the wooing 
article. This truly gifte| suugstress ‘‘is of the mid- 
dle height, fair haired, |..ue eyed, neither stout nor 
slender, but well proportioned, meek-looking when 
her feitures are at rest, full of animation when 
they 1: 9 at play ; in short, she is neither handsome 
nor pl: in, neither pretty nor ugly.” 

Itis .0t alone for her mugical powers and talents 





And there, on the frort of the deck, was seen, by the 


as 8 8i that Jenny Lind is so univ ad- 
mired wei with these catineedinasy qualities, 
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she possesses a modesty and generous benevolence 
caraly equaled. A’ single. incident ,will suffice to 
give an idea of her character in private life. 

While in England, Jenny arrived -at the city of 
London the day before the e1 ment for her con- 
cert. After the ehearsal she set out on one of her 
customary rambles in the vicinity of the city, and 
becoming ap she entered a humble dwelling 
we roadside, and asked permission to rest her- 


The good woman of the cottage handed her a 
chair. All in the room was neat and clean, yet 
bore evident marks of poverty. Three fine boys 
were playing on the floor, and another child lay in 
the cradle. Jenny bogee to question her hostess, 
and learned that her husband, who was a laborer, 
died a few months before, after a long illness, leav- 
ing her in destitute circumstances. 

Jenny bent over the cradle, as a tear fell from 
her eye, and lifting the child in her arms, caressed 
it, while the poor woman to talk of other 
matters. She had heard of Jenny Lind’s expected 
arrival in the city, and asked her guest if she had 
ever heard her sing. ‘Yes, very often, was Jen- 
ny’s — “T too can sing, and if you would like 
it, I will sing you one of Jenny’s favorite songs ;” 
and hardly waiting a reply, she commenced one of 
her charming melodies. 

The poor woman loved music, and when the song 
was finished she expressed her great delight. Jen- 
ny rose and exelaimed, ‘‘Now you too may say that 
you have heard Jenny Lind sing.” As she said 
this, she took the woman by her hand, slipped into 
it a five-pound note, and immediately left the cot- 


enny Lind has made an engagement with Mr. 
P. T. Barnum, the proprietor of the American Mu- 
seum, to visit the United States, and give cancerts 
in the agg 1 cities of our Union. For these ser- 
vices Mr. Barnum pays the sum of two hundred 
thoygard dollars, besides all her expenses from Eu- 
vontund during her residence here. 
Of this amount, the noble and true hearted girl has, 
we are informed, recently appropriated $150,000 
for the support of Free Scuooxs in Sweden and Nor- 


way !—Eds. Journal. 





A Wonderful Diamond. 

The most valuable diamond in the world has lately 
come into the possession of Queen Victoria. It was 
brought from the East Indies and presented to the 
Queen by the East India Co.; it is called the “ Ko hi 
Noor,” (Mountain of light.) All the natives of Hin- 
dostan have heard of it, and it has a mythological fame 
for a number of centuries. Its possession by any 
prince was superstitiously held to be the type of 
dominion. It was discovered in the famous diamond 
mines of Golconda, but when is unknown. It was a 
State jewel ot the Delhi eae until 1739: in that 
year the Persian warrior, Nadir Shah, conquered the 


Delhi monarch, and carried away a8 his. most pre- } 


cious trophy the “ Ko hi Noor.” It afterwards came 
into the possession of the Meers of Affghan, and was 
an heir loom in* the family of. Ahmed Khan Abdali, 
and was carried to Lahore by the fugitive prince, Shah 
Shoojah, from whom it was extorted by the basest of 
means—starvation. This was the hospitality of the 
Sikhs. By the conquest of the Sikh territory, in 1848, 
this diamend came into possession of Lord Dalhousie, 
according to stipulation, to be presented to the Queen. 
Its value is about eight millions of dollars ; it weighs 
280 carats, and is of the finest water. 
been in a dealer’s hands, but has descended either by 
traud or force, from one prince to another. Its shape 
is like the pointed half of a hen’s egg. 
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PRAYER. 

BY MISS CLARA 4. CONE, 
Like balmy dews at evening hour, 
Upon the drooping, dying flower, 
Like cooling fount ’mid desert gloom 
To parched lips of weary one 
Like stars of light, on midnight sky 
Where tempest clouds float wildly by ; 
Such is the balm that rravex brings 
And o’er the troubled soul it flings 
A halcyon spell of peace and love, 
Pure blessings from the world above 


How great and glorious is the power bestowed 
On erring. wayward ones of earth to kneel 
Around the same blest fane where angels, pure 
And holy, kneel to worship, and pour forth upon 
Its sacred shrine the incense sweet 

Of fervent hallowed prayer. 

Priceless and precious is the boon, and first 
Among the heavenly gifts of love divine. 
Prayer, ’tis the highest, holiest grandeur of 
The soul, the purest tribute of the heart ; 

And sweetly doth its low-toned cadence fall 
Upon the omnipresent ear of God, 

So like to seraph harmony ’mid Heaven, 

Its dialect. 


When first the golden light of morning smiled 
Upon the vine-wreathed bowers of paradise, 
When Beauty’s magic veil was spread all o’er, 

In folds of rich and living hues, e’en there 

Amid that blissful haunt, from lips as pure 

As evening zephyrs from some spicy isle, 

Arose the new-born melody of prayer. 

Softly the heavenly music burst all through 
The tasseled foliage and clustering vine, 

Till echoes silvery, rich, and clear, lingered 
Upon the flower-kissed gale. 

’T was here ’mid this fair Eden-home thou had’st 
Thy glorious birth, O prayer! and though thou ling’rest 
O’er the wilds of sin and grief, yet thou 

Wast fashioned ‘neath the genial elime of love 
And purity. And though full oft with thine 
Are blent the harsh discords of earth, yet still 
Methinks thy converse pure and all sublime 

As angel eloquence, when entering Heaven. 


The gorgeous drapery of the setting sun 
Was changing fast to hues more delicate 
And pure, till twilight flung with magio spell, 
Her silvery shadows o’er the earth’s green breast. 
And there came forth from homes of light, bright stars, 
And glistened on the azure vault-of Heaven, - 
Seeming to kneel and fondly worship at 
Fair ———— » waht nae festal hour 
Of rev: and m > gleamed o’er 
ee richly Soouee walls, and flung 
zzling splendor o’er scene. 
And ’neath that alabaster tight were forms 
Of sylph-like grace, moving with fairy tread, 
Like branches Merwin A pe soft gentle gale, 
The young, the bea and gay were met, 
And wreathed o’er all th’ ll of love. 
And on the cool, soft twilight breeze float . 
Fresh odors from pure orange blossoms near, 
And sweet perfumes from bright-hued flowers that grew 
Within glad gardens where pure fountains played : 
And there amid a myrtle bower these came 
Sweet witching melodies all —< forth 


Fone oe aa the ae ie. 
ere’s joy gladness over 
Bright forms are dancing merrily, 
Loved voices singing cheerily. 


Come forth ! it is a festal hour, 
Come forth ! to s fairy bower ; 
And ’mid its star-lit aisles we'll roam, 
And list to music’s softest tone. 
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The light guitar sends forth its chime, 
Where fountains play ‘neath jes’mine vine. 


And Beauty fi her den woh ng wer 
O’er all at Tats tay z 


Come ! thou whose brow is pale with care, 

ane re: Fatiry Ao the : Tr 
‘ome ! ani o! 

Be glad ’mid revelry and mirth 


The new-pressed wi ne is sparkling free 
Within the goblet br ht for thee ; 
Come forth ! the eve stars are -~ or 
Come! join our banquet feast to-night 


Like Eolian melody trom fajry haunts, 

Thosé strains upon the summer breezes fell, 

And ere the last echo had passed awa 

Soft vesper- bells sent forth their enone, 

And made rich music with th e gladsome throng. 


Away, aye far away from scene like this, 
A noble —_ traced his steps alone, 
And lin near the calm blue waters, on 
Whose fecid bosom silently reposed 
The ark in pr gd sublime. 
With thoug brow and dark eye raised towards 
All sodioat with hope’s pure light, he knelt 
And prayed. Never was borne on hand gale 
More fervent. hallowed prayer than this. 
There was a holy grandeur, mingled with 
A sweet sincerity, in that low voice, 
So unlike aught of earth, so like to strains 
From Heaven, methinks some spirit from 
The better land had lent te human lips 
Its power of eloquence and purest love. 
The gentle night winds played amid 
His silvered locks, and damp dews fell upon 
His tranquil brow, alike unconsciously. 
A solemn, holy awe was resting on 
His soul-as thus he prayed with fervor pure. 
And did those heartfelt breathings fall 
Upon a listless ear, like harp-strings touched 
y onanaotnee imid some lone retreat, 
With none to catch the sweet and melting strains? 
Ah ! no, for holy in the sight of God 
Is sacrifice like this. 
And there came down from Heaven a voice that spake 
In tones all audible,—the oracles 
Of God. It told him that the billows dark 
Should bear away that joyous scene, and each 
Bright form should slumber neath the fearful wave 
Of ocean cave. But he and kindred ones, 
Should rest amid the tempest’s an, wild, 
In sweet repose within the she! ark, 
Till olive-brauches wave their foliage 
Of green upon the pure fresh mountain air. 
This was the answer to that sacred prayer, 
And to his troubled soul brought heavenly peace. 


And many prayers like this breathed forth 
og saint-like ones of earth are richly carved 
S olden lines upon the tablet of 
‘s living memory. 


And oft at evening’s quiet hour, 

When dewy perfumes float in air ; 
When silvery stars are clustering bright, 
Upon the asure brow of night, 

The watchful mother there hath prayed, 
All fondly o’er her sleeping babe ; 

As soft winds th the lattice vine. 
Bore far away her 2. 


Then oft from some lone church-yard mound 
Has come the sweet yet a 

Of orphan’s cry, care, 

While breathing fords b, her humble prayer, 
With mild per 9) eyes of asure light. 

Raised to that home all pure and bright, 
Where severed ones shall ere long meet, 

And each loved tone and kind smile greet. 


Child of earth ! if thou would’st know 
The balm for grief, the spell for wo, 
?Tis prayer alone that can impart 
Sweet peace and 07, t Sey thy ae heart. 
ao a awhile ; 

ts mad’ning scenes o! mirth, 
And seek the shades Of solitude, 
To hold pure converse with thy’ God. 


Prayer is the Cr emaeag _ that’s given 


= ope the glori yorker e of Heaven ; 
And there amid celestial land, 
Thou’lt join the white-robed open band. 


re; holy pr shall live of thine, 

And like bright stars shall ever shine 
To gem life’s glittering crown of love, 
That wreathes thy immortal brow above. 





EDUCATION AT THE AMERICAN CAPITAL. 
S: S. Randall, Esq. 

My Excex.ent Frienp: 

Onward and upward, still onward ‘and upward, is 
the order of scientific movements at the heart of our 
nation. At the’time of my first visit to Washington, in 
company with yourself, the public schools here num- 
bered four, all told; now their number is thirty, with 
calls for more. Then, as you know, the school direc- 
tors were looking everywhere but to themselves for 
models to guide them in their work ; now the schools 
here are aiming themselves to be models for the nation 
and the world. At that time nothing had been asked 
for, nothing expected from Congress, to render the 
intellectual and moral nurseries under their special 
cognizance and control worthy of the nation 
whose interest it is the special object of their appoint- 
ment to protect; now it is a common sentiment 
among the members, so far as I know, unanimous, 
that by rendering such nurseries, at the heart of the 
nation, every thing that in the nature of the beings 
composing them they are capable of becoming, they 
may scatter the seeds of intelligence and sound 
morals over the whole of our’ common field—the 
American Union. Already the Congressional Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, have recom- 
mended unanimously an appropriation for school pur- 
poseg in the district, adequate and ample for that high 
and highly national object. 

At the time of our visit here, the schools command- 
ed so little respect, that no one stopped to d@ them 
honor. A few days since, the President of the United 
States was the centre of the general gathenng of 
schools, to confer, by his own hands, upon the most 
deserving pupils, the honors awarded them. At that 
time the ordinary dull, monotonous routine of “ School 
Repetitions” was the beginning and end of the course 
ot studies, though, under faithful teachers, little 
thought of or cared for, even by those most directly 
interested. 

A few days since, I witnessed the best school ex- 
amination which has come under my view in the 
course of my life, often having witnessed such occasions 
jn twenty-five of the States. The school consisted of 
about sixty girls, from fourteen to eight years old, un- 
der the charge of Mrs. Hinton, Not a syllable of 
hum-drum school repetition was heard on the occasion. 
Every girl knew precisely what she said, and why she 
said it, not only in all the common branches, but in 
several not common, indeed not known, or scarcely so, 
in common school instruction. For example, the 
“Old Forty seventh,” of Euclid, known in colleges 
asthe ‘‘ Ass’s Bridge,” also named by our friend S. 
W. Seton, the “‘ Hecatomd Problem,’ on account of its 
having occasioned for its commemoration, a Heca- 
tomb-<-the sacrifice of one hundred oxen—was not on- 
ly familiar to the girls, but by them made plain to the 
crowd of eagar listeners to this and every other illus- 
tration exhibited by them. In the colleges it is de- 
monstrated commonly in but one way, and that an ab- 
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ten different illustrations were made, and placed con- 
spicuously upon the wall, of the great practical truth, 
that. “in every right angle triangle, the equare upon 
the side opposite to the right angle is precisely equal 
in surfece to the two squares upon the sides contain- 
ing the right angles.” This dry principle of mathemat- 
ics, by the beautiful and varied illustrations prepared 
by the girls, and aided by their clear and spright!y 
explanations, at once showed themselves to be at 
horge, and made their visiters also feel at home, by an 
entertainment participated in alike by the hosts ‘and 
their guests. It was substantial food, richly seasoned 


—an attracting combination of the “ Beautiful and 
the useful.” 


By the side of this beautiful exhibition of Gzometry 
and Mercuanism, was a collection of minerals, and 
over them “ Orpgr or Creation ;” also arranged, 
and principally collected, by the pupils, which they 
described with their associations and their uses. After 
the examination, a lady, who then, for the first time, 
had probably thought of Geometry, said to me, “ That 
order of creation, how interesting it was.” In arith- 
metic and mensuration, they were entirely ready and 
peculiarly happy, illustrating their calculations by 
perspective drawings, done in ar instant, and with 
great accuracy. As an example ; suppose a pile of 
bricks to be twelve feet by eight and six, what is the 
value of the pile, at seven dollars per thousand? A 
solid of those dimensions was at once drawn upon the 
black board slate, then the number of cubic feet shown, 
the feet reduced to the number of bricks, and the 
amount found, at the price named. Though the 
drawing and the calculation nearly filled both sides of 
their slates, the whole was performed without a mistake, 
probably in five or eight minutes, the spectators the 
whole time sympathising with the pupils in their ope- 
rations, because clearly comprehended by all pre- 
sent. t ; 

In Geography, the teacher and pupils took the tour 
of the world, starting south from Washington. After 
taking a view of Virgina, its size, mountains, rivers, 
towns, staple commodities, &c. Mrs. H. said : “ Girls, 
I can give you a minute and a half to draw upon your 
slates a map of this State, each writing a sentence 
about it,” which was done in time by every pupil,from 
the largest to the smallest. 

After’ pursuing their tour to Florida, then to the 
Mississippi, and to Minnesota, thence to Maine, occa- 
sionally darting off from their main route, they crossed 


the Atlantic, taking a view of Europe, thén of Asia,| Josiah Holbrook, Esq. 


Africa, Oceanica, &c., frequently stopping by the way 
to make pencil sketches, they returned to Washington, 


na 


others said was the best reading they had heard in 
Washington, though that was about the last in the 
course of the examination, then about closing. They 
were also requested to give the number of capitals, 
periods, commas, &c., and their reasons for them,at the 
same time parsing some sentence or word in their 
own composition. The visiters on receiving the draw- 
ings were requested to note every error they might 
find in orthography, capitals, punctuation, grammar, 
facts stated, &c., which resulted in the single mis- 
take in spelling Niagara, and that, probably, a slip of 
the pen. A spirited song at the opening, and one at 
the close, with another or two intermediate, added to 
the attraction of the occasion, which retained a crowd 
in and about the school-room, till the very last, and 
then unwilling to leave. 

The secret and beauty of the whole of this spirited 
occasion is in the single word—Parriorism. A set 
of girls from eight to fourteen years of age, undertake 
to prepare specimens ot their improvement as an of- 
fering to science and their country, such a motive call- 
ed into action the vigorous and combined energy of 
hand, head and heart for the attainment of excellence 
extending to every effort of every girl, and inspiring 
her whole being with an energy and an elevation of 
purpose which knew neither fatigue nor obstacle. 
These juvenile offerings to science and to patriotism 
were more beautiful than any bead-work, embroidery 
fancy flowers, or anything else intended merely for 
ornament, and of moie substantial knowledge, because 
more practical, and deeper in elements than any “‘ book 
lessons” ever were, or ever can be. The number of 
offering thus prepared was sixteen, with much inciden- 
tal work. One was for the President of the United 
States, one for the Mayor of Washington, and one for 
each of the fourteen members of the the two Conges- 
sional Committees on the District of Columbia, Senate 
and House, making sixteen on the whole. Each col- 
lection consisted of drawings, illustrations on geome- 
try and mechanism, and specimens of geology, neatly 
arranged in small portfolios and boxes, all the work of 
Mrs. Hinton’s pupils, embracing several very beauti- 
ful drawings from the public schools of New-York 
City. 

Most of these juvenile patriotic gifts have been de- 
livered, and handsomely acknowledged by the receiv- 
ers. The following beautiful and appropriate note be- 
ing given as a specimen : 

Execurive Caamaek, 
Wasuineton, August 14, 1850. 


Dear Sir :—I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note of the 12th instant, and beg leave 


having made a prosperous though a flying tour over/ to return to you, and through you to the scholars of 
the four quarters ofthe globe. She then said : - Girls,| Mrs. Hinton’s school, my grateful acknowledgments 
you can have five minutes to draw for some of the| for the beautiful specimens which you presented on 
visiters, each a map of some state or country, adding & | their behalf, both of thcir industry and their literary 
brief description of the place drawn.” A portion off and scientific acquirements. The manuscript mape 
the pupils were called upon to read what they had } are quite accurate, and the scholar who could execute 





written, thus exhibiting what the Trustees and some | them bids fair to attain distinction. The geometrical 
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illustrations are beautiful and perfect, and the geologi- 
cal specimens appear to be admirably well selected. I 
am much pleased with the idea which you suggest of 
interchanging those for similar objects in different 
parts of the United States. Such an exchange is not 
only calculated to advance the knowledge of all, but 
to stimulate each locality to an effort to excel. 

Wishing you all success in/your laudable undertak- 
ing, and again returning my thanks for the present, 
which I shall take pleasure in exhibiting to my visit- 
ers, 

I remain, your ob’t. servant, 
Mittarp Fittmore. 

Gen. Shields, one of the Senate Committee on the 
District has proposed giving for school purposes all 
the land owned by the Government in the District. 
He is hearty in the whole cause, and expressed the 
highest admiration with the reception of the gift and 
the beauty of the contents, using the most complimen- 
tary terms touching my letter of presentation. His 
note and mine may possibly be published in some of 
the Washington papers, in which form I will endeavor 
to send you a copy of each. 

Kindly, respectfully and truly, yours, 
Jostan HonsRoox. 





The Mechanics on Free Schools. 
AN ADDRESS 


Adopted by the Annual Convention of Mecuanics’ 
Morvat Prorections of the State of New-York, 
held at Syracuse, Aug. 15, 1850 : 


With the request that every paper in the State of New-York friend- 
ly to Free Schools give it an insertion. 


Fellow mechanics! Workers of whatever name 
or oceupation! Citizens of every class of this great 
Empire State. ° 

We are called to act, at our coming election, upon 
one of the greatest questions, if not the most momen- 
tous one, that ever did or ever can agitate a Free Peo- 
ple. Shall or shall we not have Schools Free to All 
children of the Commuvnwealth, of whatever condition 
or calling ? 

It being a question, whose decision will not only 
effect the interests of those now on the stage of action, 
but will continue to radiate its good or evil effects in 
an inceased ratio of power upon those who are to rise 
up in our places, to guide the ship of State, and hold 
in trust the Charter of Human Liberty, it is our duty 
to act with that consideration which shall result in the 
accomplishment of the greatest good. To this end, 
we should suffer no prejudices to bias our judgements, 
no personal piques to warp our feelings—no mercena- 
Ty motive to thwart our generous impulses—but rather 
consider the sabject calmly in all its bearings, then 
rise above all selfish feelings, and act wholly for the 
good of our Race and for'those who are yet too young’ 
to feel, know and‘act for themselves. 

Believing, then, that: the establishment of a system: 
of Free Schools is called for by right and justice, this’ 
Convention should not shrink from urging ‘upon every 


~ ee 


be “trained up in the way he should go,” that “Know- 
ledge is power,” to put his shoulder to the work and 
help to triumphantly sustain the decision once made 
by the People, that our schools shall be Free. 

There is no one, probably, among al] the opponents 
of the measure, that will deny the great and inestima- 
ble worth of a good education, or that Republican In- 
stitutions can never live and thrive among an ignorant 
people. They all admit these truths, yet many of them 
will deny any right to Government to diffuse intelli- 
gence among its subjects. They seem to forget that 
it is to Government they are indebted for their success, 
and their right to acquire and hold Property—that it is 
the intelligence of the people tiast makes their rights 


respected. 

Property is acquired by Labor—by sweating and 
toiling. It is the strong sinews and muscles that fill 
the coffers of the world. It is by the intelligence and 
industry of its people that a Nation prospers and grows 
rich. If that industry is guided by knowledge, the 
rise of the nation to power and renown, is just in pro- 


portion to the perfection of their knowledge. The 
truth of this is seen in the striking contrasts that are 
found wherever ignorance or knowledge is enthroned, 
and is strongly exhibited between the Scotchman and ‘ 
the Hottentot, the European and the Indian, the Eng- 
lishman and the Austrailian, or the people of the 
United States and the people of Mexico. 

If a Nation’s wealth is wrought out by the toil of its 
subjects—if its greatness is built up by those subjects— 
it must follow that it owes them reciprocal obligations. 
It should accrue to them the greatest amount of good 
possible in all things concerning their temporal affairs? 
and open to them such streams of light as shall tend 
to enlarge their mental powers and increase their com- 
forts and pleasures; thereby improving their condition 
1n all respects, while at the same time it would build a 
bulwark of defence in the hearts of its subjects that no, 
enemy could break down. 

In the words of one of Education’s most able cham- 
pions, “The State in its sovereign capacity has the 
deepest interest in this matter.” If it would spread 
the means of intelligence and self-culture over its en- 
tire surface, making them diffusive as sunshine, causing 
them to penetrate into every hamlet and dwelling, and 
like the vernal sun quickening into life the seeds of 
usefulness and worth, wherever the prodigal hand of 
Virtue may have scattered them ; it would call into 
existence an order of men who would improve its arts, 
impart wisdom to its counsels, and extend the benefi- 
cent sphere of its charities. Yet not for its own sake 
only, skould it assume this work. It is a corollary 
from the axioms of its Constitution that every child 
born within its borders, should be enlightened. In 
its paternal character it is bound, even to those who 
can make no requital. Sacredly is it bound to develop 
all the existing capacities, and to secure the utmost 
attainable well-being of that vast crowd and thron, 
of men who, without being known during life beyon 
the neighboring hills—without leaving any proud name 
behind them after death, still by their life-long indus- 
try, fill up, ae it were, drop by drop, the nrighty stream 
of the country’s prosperity. 

There is not 3 barbarous nation that has any spe- 
cific established government, but makes ample pro- 
vision for the comparatively superior education of its 
heir of sovereignty. How much more needful then, 
‘that g/l should be prepared for their responsibilities 
where all are born to the right to hold and exercise 


_——— 





citizen of this State who believes that the child should 


controlling power ! 
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It is the State and property holders who reap the 
inerpoend value that honest Industry gives to every- 
thing. 

The poor day-laborer receives only a stipulated pit- 
tance of four, six, or ten shillings for his day’s toil, 
which with the vicissitudes that surround him, is too 
often barely enough to keep together the body and 
soul of those dependent on his hands for support. 
Now his toil, combined with that of his fellows, may 
have the effect to increase the value of the property 
in the vicinity, five, ten, fifteen, or even one hundred 
per cent; yet does he receive any of the pecuniary 
benefit? It falls to the lot of the property holders and 
\tends to increase the disparity, and is even too often 

to augment the poor man’s misery. 

This being the case, and no one can truly deny it 
who will look at the facts as they exist—it is but jus- 
tice that Property, inasmuch as it is the creation of the 
State, gathered by the hand of toi], and held in trust 
by its citizens for their present use, to be transmitted 
to coming generations, should be used by the State to 
ennoble and elevate thuse, by giving to all the people. 
the means of that light and knowledge which shall en- 
able them rightly to understand their resonsibilities 
and duties as sentient beings and citizens ofa com. 
mon Republic. 

Let the opposers of Free Schools make a thorough 
and candid examination of all ovr Jails, Prisons, and 
other places ot criminal punishment—let him look into 
the records of our Courts, and see whata startling dis- 
parity is exhibited between the uneducated and those 
possessing a common school education. Let him set 
down with an unbiased mind and contemplate, even 
-in his own circle of acquaintance, the great difference 
in the capacity of those of equal natural abilities who 
are educated, and those who are not. Let him sum 
up the advantages that would accrue to himself, to 
themselves and to the community, were they possessed 
of the knowledge to be acquired in a well-conducted 
Common School. Let him gu into a neighbothood 
where the mass are illiterate, ignorant and supersti- 
tious (for superstition as well as crime always 
hand in hand with ignorance) and mark how Discord 
holds revel—how Crime stalks about and Property is 
held at low value. Let him visit it again and find the 
place occupied by intelligent citizens, and mark the 
change. Thrift and order now bear sway, while prop- 
erty has doubled and trebled in value. Let him mark 
these and other legitimate truits of a truly enlightened 
people, and he will no longer oppose the spread of 
that knowledge which must flow from a well-support- 
ec system of Free Schools. 

There are many who oppose the present law and yet 
are in favor of a Free system. They object to some 
details of this law, preferring others instead. Now, 
it cannot be expected that any law, especially one of 
so great magnitude, can at its inception be made per- 
feet and satisfactory to all. It is not in the constitu. 
tion of human law-givers. Let the law be made as it 
will, it cannot suit in every particular all those who 
are favorable to the principle involved. Why, then, 
should those who are friends of Education wrangle 
about small points and details, and thus lose the good 
we all so much prize ? 

There are those who are deadly opposed to the dis- 
semination of knowledge, who will battle against any 
and every system that can be devised to dissipate the 
darkness of ignorance. It is with such characters we 


clasp hands as “‘hail fellows well met” when wecon-. 


clude to throw our influence in the present crisis 
against the present law. Anda defeat at the coming 
Election would ‘be hailed by them as an‘ emphatic 
ouietas; now and forever, on the subject of Free 
Sehools.in this State, , 

It is in view, then, of the welfare and progress of 





untold numbers, and of our future prosperity ag a peo- 
le, that we would most earnestly urge upon every 
iend of universal education reform, to lay aside his 

prejudices, and give the cause a hearty support. 

Then may we have the opportunity to give the law 
a fair test, correct its defects, and eventually make it 
what the wants of the people demand. It has not 
yet had a fair trial. It was met on the very -thresh- 
hold of its adoption by the most virulent opposition. 
Every means was resorted to by a portion of its oppo- 
nents that could be devised, to render it odious and 
burdensome, and thus set the wavering against it, and 
make its strongest friends doubt its expediency. In 

rt, they have succeeded—so far as to induce our 

gislature again to refer it to the People. 

And now let the people thunder back to the Legis- 
lature their displeasure in such tones as shall teach 
our servants not again to put in jeopardy the will of 
such a vast majority as last November bade our Schools 
be Free. 

T. E. Wermore, 

Ww. McAvoy of Rochester, 
J. A. Hawescnuck,of N.Y. 
R. Sparks, 

Cuas. SenTELL of Waterloo. J 


Committee. 





The National Educational Convention. 


The 3d day’s proceedings commenced, Mr. Henry, 
of Washington, in the chair, with the discussion of 
the annexed resolution, submitted by Mr. McElligott, 
of New York, upon which sprung up the most inter- 
esting and animated debate of the session. 

The resolution is as follows, viz: 

Resolved, As the judgment of this Convention, that 
a due regard to mere political interests, no less than 
the higher obligations of Christian duty, requires of 
every State to provide, by general tax or otherwise, a 
system of free schools, accessible to every child of 
suitable age within its limits, and affording to all 


goes | equal advantages for a sound and efficient course of 


instruction, physical, moral and intellectual. 

The resolution was discussed by J. W. Bulkley, of 
New York; G. F. Thayer, of Mags. ; Dr. Cutter, of 
Mass.; Joel B. Sutherland, of Penn’a.; Mr. Steck- 
man, of Ohio; Mr. Burleigh, of Baltimore ; Mr. Pen- 
nypacker, of Penn’a.; Nathan Nathans, of Philad’a ; 
James N. McElligott, of New York; Henry Hazen, 
of New York; Mr. Ryerson, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Upper Canada; Mr. Forbes, of 
Massachusetts; Henry Barnard, of Connecticut ; Mr. 
Green, of Massachusetts ; Mr. Rainey, of Cincinnati; 
Mr. Hamill, of New Jersey ; Bishop Potter, of Penn’a ; 
Mr. Lee, of New York ; Dr. Elder, of Philadelphia ; 
Mr. Clark, of Louisiana ; Professor Rogers, of Vir- 
ginia; Mr. Newbury, of Michigan ; Rev. Mr. Wash- 
burn, of New York ; Jos. Cowperthwait, of Philadel- 
phia ; Mr. Ludiow, of Philad’a. 

The debate was upon the question whether the 
Convention should recommend. free schoels, as dis- 
tinguished from schools generally ; and also whether 
there should be a general tax. Several amendments 
were offered, and voted down. Another discussion 
was upon the question whether the schools should be 
styled ‘ public” or“ free schools.” An amendment 
by striking out the latter words and inserting “ pub- 
lic,” wae voted down. 

Mr. Barnard, of Connecticut, offered an amend- 
ment asa substitute, designed to get over the diffi- 
culty, which wasalgo voted down. < 

shop Potter, of Penn’a, offered a substitute, which 
was voted down. 

The: original: resolution was finally adopted, by a 
vote nearly unanimous. 
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Mr. W. F. Puetrs, well known as an experienced 
Teacher of the State Normal School, will, we are 
happy to say, Hereafter act as Associate Editor of this 
Journal. The ‘eminently practical character of Mr 
Puetrs as an Educator, and his ability to communi- 
cate to others the results of his experience, will, we 
are corffident, render his accession to our columns 
welcome to all, We commence, in the present num- 
ber, the publication of his masterly exposition of “The 
Old and New School” of Elementary Instruction, in 
the Lecture recently delivered by him before the State 
Association of Teachers, and commend its diligent 
perusal to all our readers. 





To the Voters of the State of New-York. 
FRIENDS AND FELLOW-CITIZENS :— 

You will shortly be called upon to determine, by 
your votes, the most important question which ever 
has or, probably, ever will be submitted to your 
judgment and to your action—whether the Common 
Schools of this great State shall or shall not be Free 
to every child. You have been apprised by official 
documents, emanating from the highest and most re- 
liable source, that there are between rirry and onx 
HUNDRED THOUSAND children of a suitable age to 
be educated in our Common Schools, who have hi- 
therto been excluded from them by reason of the 
poverty and straitened circumstances of their pa- 
rents or guardians, and by the refusal or neglect of 
the Trustees to exempt them from the payment of 
tuition fees. Thése children are now, to a very 
considerable extent, enjoying the benefits and bless- 
ings of instruction under the provision of the Act of 
1849, for the repeal of which you are now asked, by 
the opponents of Free Schools, to vote. Should that 
law be repealed, it is idle to hope that any other 

embracing or recognizing the Frex ScHoot Prin- 
CIPLE will be adopted by the Legislature, for at 
least a quarter of a century to come. Should it be 
again sustained by the popular vote, all its defects 
can be promptly remedied, and our Schools thrown 
open in all coming time to the children of the poar 
as well as of the rich—to the sons and daughters of 
indigence, and penury and affliction, as well as to 
the offspring of wealth, and luxury, and prosperity. 

Shall, then, the hopes of the destitute, the poor 
and the needy in our midst. be rudely dashed to the 
earth at the very moment when the cup of blessing 
has been proffered to their lips? Shall we again re- 


ao 


and vice, to guilt and crime, the thousands and tens 
of thougands of indigent children who are now rap- 
idly gathering into the healthful and beneficent at- 
mosphere of our public schools? Shall we not in- 
cur a tremendous and a fearful responsibility by 
such an act? And are we prepared to face that re- 
sponsibility ? 

Our institutions rest upon the intelligence and 
virtue of the people—of the whole people. Each in- 
dividual, as he attains to the age of twenty-one 
years, becomes invested with all the attributes of 
political sovereignty. In proportion as his mind and 
his heart has been educated. and in that proportion 
only, can he rightly discharge the high duties thus 


"| devolved upon him. Deny him the means of this 


mental and moral culture—withhold from him, by 
reason or in consequence of his poverty, the oppor- 
tunities of storing his mind with knowledge, and 
imbibing the principles of goodness and virtue—and 
you fasten upon the vitals of the body politic a vul- 
ture which shall incessantly devour its energies and 
must ultimately drain its life’s blood. For every 
child growing up around you in ignorance, from 
whatever cause, you will speedily find a full grown 
pauper or criminal, dependent upon you for a mis- 
erable existence, or aiming his dagger or his knife 
at your heart, or that of those with whom your in- 
terests and your affections are identified. 

Let these considerations, friends and fellow-citi- 
zens, sink deep into your hearts. Act not, we be- 
seech you, hastily or unadvisedly in a matter in- 
volving such important interests. Be not deceived 
or deluded by the noisy clamor of men who have no 
concern for anything beyond the narrow circum- 
ference of their pockets. Act on your own respon- 
sibility as men, as citizens, as fathers, and above all 
as Christians. Shut not your ears nor your heart 
to the pleadings of the fatherless, the destitute, the 
neglected ones who are now appealing to you for 
the bread of life,—for that education without which 
existence becomes a curse and the world a desolate 
wilderness ; and remember when you go to the polls 
to contribute by your individual verdict to the ma- 
jority which shall irrevocably decide upon the des- 
tinies of hundreds of thousands of these “little 
ones” the solemn injunction “IvAsMUCH AS YE 
HAVE DONE IT TO ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE MY 
BRETHREN YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO ME.” 

We have been the more earnest in this appeal, 
(probably the last we shall have an opportunity of 
making in this behalf), because we feel that what is 
now done or neglected is of an importance which 
cannot be over-estimated. If our action is adverse 
to the princreze of Frex Scuoois, we can never, 
in all human probability, retrace our steps. The 
wheels of progress will have been reyersed—the 
high character of the state will have been degraded 
and dishonored—selfishness, avarice and passion will 
have triumphed over the dictates of our nobler na- 
ture, and the work of half a century for the eleva- 





mand to the streets and the highways, to ignorance 


tion and advancement of the race will have been in 
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vain. Once “put out this light,” of Untversau 
Epvucation, in schools free to all, and there exists 
no Promethean spark which “can again its former 
light restore.” And what shall we have gained ? 
The applause of sectarian bigots, who would shut 
out alike from the pale of knowledge and of heaven, 
all who will not fall down and worship the “ infalli- 
ble” standard of a gloomy and benighted age; the 
approbation of those sordid souls, whose sympathies, 
pent up within their own selfish bosoms, have never 
gone forth to embrace their brethren of the human 
family, and to whom the gain or loss of a few paltry 
dollars is of more importance than the well-being 
and happiness of millions of their race; the miser- 
able satisfaction of knowing that while our annual 
contributions to the tax-gatherer have been slightly 
diminished, the wretched outcasts of humanity, the 
despised, neglected and trampled-down children of 
the poor are gloomily stalking around us in their cha- 
otic ignorance, brooding over their wrongs, and pre- 
paring that terrible harvest of outrage, and crime, 
and retribution which is the inevitable result of the 
seed we have thus deliberately sown. On the other 
hand, throw open the District Scnoot Hovse to 
ALL, provide ample means for the thorough instruc- 
tion and moral and religious culture of every child 
and every future citizen of the state, and the bless- 
ings of generations yet unborn, the gratitude of mil- 
lions. upon millions of immortal souls, shall conse- 
crate your memory, and “ plead, trumpet-tongued,”» 
in your behalf long after the grave shall have clos- 
ed over your mortal remains. 





Scrence or Govenrnment.—This important branch 
of education is far too generally neglected in our Com- 
mon Schools. We have been informed that arrange- 
ments have recently been made by which Mr. A. W. 
Youna’s excellent Treatise on this subject wlll be ren- 
dered accessible, on very reasonable terms, to the 
Teachers and pupils of the several districts ; and we 
sincerely trust that the opportunity thus afforded for 
the general introduction of this study will not be lost. 





The following lecture was deliverel by W. F. 
Phelps, of the N. York State Normal School 
before the N. Y. State Teachers Association, in 
Hope Chapel, Broadway, August 8th, 1850. 


Mr. Pruesiwent, Ladies and Gentlemen of the N. 
Y. State Teachers Association. 


If you will go with me to a certain town in one 
of the central counties of this State, I will show 
you, on a lonely and neglected spot, near the‘corner 
where four roads meet, an old wooden tenement, 
exhibiting all the evidences of dilapidation and de- 
cay. Against its storm worn sides have beaten the 
winds and snows of many winters. Time has left 
upon it the tracery of his destroying fingers, and 
from the coldness and neglect of those to whom has 
been committed its care and keeping, it seems doom- 
ed toa slow but sure destruction. It is omly one 


short story in height, with a chimney rising just 

above the ridge of a worn and ragged roof. Some 

of the unpainted side boards have disappeared, 

while others partially detached, are swinging to 

and fro, as if beating time to the merry music of 
the winds. The yard that begirts it on two sides, 

is very long and somewhat narrow, with no enclo- 

sure, for it is the public highway. Before the door 

there lies a generous pile of wood, which in ordina- 

ry times is used for heating the apartment, but in 

rainy seasons it is sometimes strewn along for sev- 

eral rods in either direction to serve the subordi- 

nate purpose of a side walk. 

There is but one entrance to this venerable tene- 

ment, which is through a door arith one hinge broken 
and minus a latch. This door leads into a room 
about four feet square, which answers several pur- 
poses besides that of anentry. Itisa store room 
for brooms, ball clubs, and is sometimes a sort of 
“ city of refage” for those who being overcome in 
the unequal contest, would escape the vengeance of 
their victorious foes ! 

I have neglected to mention that our house ocou- 
pied an area of about 15 feet by 25, besides the en- 
try which was attached as a kind of wing to the 
principal edifice, in order that the symmetry of the 
main apartment might not be broken. But stepping 
into this apartment we shall find it accommodated 
with windows on the three sides most exposed to the 
influence of the sun, through which 4 flood of light 
comes potPing in, as if to compensate for the mental 
and moral darkness that reigns around. The room 
is furnished with an old box stove in the centre, 
around which are arranged seats for children, made 
of slabs, with the convex side downwards, and holes 
bored near each extremity through which the legs, 
of nearly two aud a half feet in length, pass and 
protrude about an inch above the surface. Around 
the apartment by the wall, is arranged a platform 
‘nearly four feet in height, with benches to match, 
both of which are adorned with various specimens 
of carved work, according to the fancy of the vari- 
ous young artizans, who have almost from time im- 
memorial, given exhibitions of their skill there.— 
On the North side there stands a plain pine table 
with a single drawer, and a chair with a broken 
back and weakened joints. The walls are decked 
out with numerous gems of wit and sentiment, and 
with the rare sketches of certain young artists who, 
alas for them! were never known to fortune or to 
fame. On the end of one of the benches before de- 
scribed, there stands an old water pail, and within 
it a tin cup with the handle broken off. Theapart- 
ment has been bountifully supplied. by time and the 
elements, with means fora thorough ventilation; 
for here and there a missing pane of glass and fall- 
ing away of the walls, have furnished openings 
for the free circulation of the pure air of heaven. 

_ But, despised and forsaken as appears this humble 
spot, it is one whereon have occurred many stirring 





events. For here, the sturdy freemen of the place 
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used to meet for political consultation, during the 
long evenings of each “‘campaign,” at which the 
affairs of the country were discussed, the merits of 
the various patriotic candidates for office canvassed, 
cheers and “‘gtampedes” were given, oaths uttered, 
strifes engendered, and the base passions nurtured. 

And then, again, the young men of the ncighbor- 
hood, full of the patriotism of their fathers, have 
often assembled here to debate some great question 
of State, generally beyond their comprehension, 
upon the decision of which perchance the fate of 
empires depended ! 

Hitherward, too, have bent the unwilling foot- 
steps of the young for a whole generation. In 
short; this simple, antique structure, has for long 
years been used asa forum,.a church, a court of 
justice, and a scHoot HousE! Yes, this is my old 
school-house, where the first impressions of educa- 
tion were received, some of which I am sure can 
never be forgotten. For it was here that I was first 
as thoroughly impressed with the comforting, truth 
that * no chastening for the presentseemeth joyous 
but grievous,” as I have since been convinced that 
‘nevertheless it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness !” 

But, let us enter this old house, hallowed by its 
association with our earlier, happier days, and 
made memorable by the “ stirring scenes” that have 
transpired within. It is the first day of the term. 
Seated, or rather suspended, upon the slab benches 
near the stove, are a score of children, many of 
whom are gaining the rich experiences of their first 
day in school, while at their ‘stations near the 
wall,” the children of larger growth are seated, 
making various observations upon the little world 
around them. The teacher is a raw student of 
medicine, who has had but little experience, and 
whom the Trustees have employed to keep the school 
because he was the lowest bidder—he would ‘ work 
the cheapest.” He has opened the school, which ex- 
ercise was 18 follows: he pulls off his coat, gives a 
loud rap on the table with his heavy rule and vocif- 
erates the stern command “to take seats and get 
your books.” He has also organized two of his 
clagses—one in Reading and one in Grammar, which 
important work was done after this wise. Imme- 
diately succeeding the opening, the owners of the 
*“‘ American Manual” were. ordered out, and al- 
though many of the class were below ten years of 
age, it was put upor reading one of the last. pieces 
in prose, entitled ‘A description of Jerusalem and 
the surrounding country,” wherein abounded divers 
difficult and unpronounceable terms, while the med- 
ical student promenaded the room busily cleaning 
and scraping his. nails. Fifteen minutes having 
thas been improved, the class was dismissed, with 
a remark that at the next exercise they would read 
a beautiful piece, called ‘‘ The Voyage of Life,” an 
alegory. 

Those wishing to study Grammar, not those com- 
petent to do so, were then called; and without re- 


with difficulty. 





gard to ageor ability, the number being small, 
were shaken up into a class, and a lesson assigned 
for the morrow ! 

The teacher had arrived at this stage of his school 
organization previous to our entrance. He now sits 
making a pen for a promising lad, who has taken it 
into his head to write little, and the idea becoming 
contagious, the process of pen making and copy set- 
ting was continued until the whims of nearly all 
were gratified again. We next find him classifying 
pupils in Geography. There are, as ‘usual, @ majo- 
rity of the school desiring to pursue this branch, 
with the works of several different authors, and as 
there must be several classes, he examines them a 
little with a view of their proper distribution. The 
examination, however, is a very laconic one, there 
being but two test questions propounded, viz : “« what 
book have you studied?” and ‘‘how far have you 
been?” These queries answered, and the matter is 
soon settled, by parcelling off the pupils into classes 
styled lst, 2d, 3d, &c. The members of the Gram- 
mar class were found to be scattered through each 
of those just formed in Geography. 

By this time, our student, unused to the perplex- 
ities of the school room, is desirous for a short re- 
spite, and after glancing at his watch, the very 
agreeable command “boys may go out” is given. 
This is the signal for a general “‘ stampede” toward 
the door, which with its single hinge, drags open 
It soon gives way, however, to the 
combined strength of two or three assailants, when 
all rush out with the force of a torrent, and for the 
next ten minutes make the place hideous with their 
discordant music. A loud rap is now heard upon 
the window, and this throng of“ men in miniature” 
are seen making a general rush for the door, and in 
® moment are again within, After a similar per- 
formance by the girls, the organization is contin- 


ued; the pupils being examined in the other branch- 


es and distributed after the same rational method. 
The ABC darians are each in a separate class, 
and are instructed in a very uniform style. The 
letters are always presented in the same order 
so as to aid the memory, and the whole col- 
umn is gone up and down, when after a few random 
letters have been named the exercise isdone. Thus 
is completed the difficult, perplexing and responsi- 
ble task of organizing a school. With this arrange- 
ment it is to go throvgh the work of the term.. Un- 
der this regimen it is to work out the great end of 
its mission, that of contributing to the education of 
nearly threescore of immortal beings! 

A month has-passed away, and we re-visit this 
old haunt of our childhood. The apartment is fill- 
ed to its utmost capacity with all classes, ages, sex- 
es, and conditions. Anarchy and confusion reign 
over the place with undisputed sway, Sober study 
and quiet thought are strangers here... The recita- 
tions are progressing. The teacher with a book in 
one hand, a rod in the other,.and s,frown.op his 
face, is walking about the room like the genius of 
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Again, As a result of this disorder and want of 
system, many of the pupils are subjected to a long 
siege of catechizing through several consecutive 
recitations, without any opportunity for study or 
necessary relaxation. A change then takes place 
from a season of labor to one of long rest, with all 
its attendant mischiefs. Besides, another serious 
evil is thus produced. John is in the first class in 
Written Arrithmetic, the second in Geography, the 
third in Reading and the fourth iu some other branch. 
To sustain himself in the first class in Arithmetic 
he must.put forth his best energies upon that de- 
partment, while in Geography he is with weaker 
minds and consequently gives less attention to it. 
Where 2 pupil is allowed thus to choose his studies, 
there is a temptation for him to neglect such studies 
as he does not fancy. It is then very evident that 
he is doing but little for the harmonious develop- 
ment of his intellectual powers. He is in a fair 
way to become a man of “ one idea,” or to say the 
least, he must if this plan be continued, come out 
with anything but an evenly balanced mind. 

These are some of the more glaring defects of a 
system like the one attempted to be described, and 
we grieve that it must be said, a system that to a 
greater or less degree prevails in & vast majority of 
the common schools of our extended Commonwealth. 
Such is the system and such are the appliances upon 
which, and by which it is attempted to educate the 
eight hundred thousand children in the district 
schools of this our broad domain, for the discharge 
of their dutics as citizens of a Republic, as partici- 
pators in her govermental affairs and as gusdions of 
her dearly purchased liberties. 

Having exhibited, though imperfectly, perhaps, 
the features of an extensively prevailing system of 
organization and classification, and having deduced 
from that system a few of its more glaring defects 
and inefficiencies, it may be expected that we should 
present for consideration a few suggestions toward 
a better way. We are not unaware of the difficul- 
ties and hazards incurred in such an undertaking, 
for we are to come in contact with strong preju- 
dices, long established usages, ahd in some cases 
with wilful opposition to whatever may appear like 
innovation, whether it be good or evil. Neverthe- 

less, we will not shrink from what we deem to be 
the discharge of our duty on this account. The ne- 
cessities of the 11,000 common schools of this State 
are too great and pressing to justify any individual, 
however humble he may be, in withholding his ef- 
forts from the great work of reform. ‘This subject, 
gentlemen of the Association, does not receive a 
tithe of the attention to which its momentous im- 
portance entitles it. To those familiar with the ru- 
ral districts of this State, how rare a spectacle is 
that of a well organized, well classified and well 
conducted school. How many of these “‘ colleges for 
the people” are merely kerr by inexperienced, in- 
efficient and ignorant boys and girls, scarcely half 
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In a letter, written while on an Institute tour 
through several counties of this State in the Au- 
tumn of 1847, a distinguished teacher, who has now 
gone to his rest, says :—‘* By far the greater num- 
ber of those in attendance at the Institutes in the 
counties of S——, and C——, O-—, and W 
all have thus far visited, were mere beardless 
boys, and girls but just in their teens, with no more 
conception of the magnitude and responsibility of 
the duties they are to assume, than will many of 
the children they may attempt to instruct. And 
when we reflect that a large number, and perhaps a 
majority of the schools of these counties are to fall 
into such hands—but the idea is too melancholy to 
contemplate, and I turn from it.” To such, then, 
should not light be given ? should not the principles 
and practice of this sacred profession be proclaimed 
until they shall be familiar to all ad household 
words ? 

Before presenting a plan for the re-organization 
and classification of schools, it may be well to submit 
a few remarks concerning the true nature of education 
and the agents employed in the work of instruction. 
We believe, then, that education is both a science 
and an art ; and that, as a science, it investigates the 
laws of the physical, mental and moral development 
of man. As an art, it applies those laws to the culti- 
vation and perfection of his three-fold nature. 
Assuming this as its appropriate definition, it be- 
comes to us a subject of the most profound and earnest 
study, and the application of its principles a profes- 
sion of the most noble and exaltedcharacter. By this 
definition, too, the teacher, the true teacher, rises to 
the dignity of both the philosopher and minister of na- 
ture. Asa philosopher, he searches after the laws of 
man’s development, and as a minister he applies them 
to the elevation and redemption of his species. 

Again ; if the foregoing definition be correct, it 
follows that no system of instruction can be philoso- 
phical and true, unless founded in nature, unless in ac- 


cordance with the laws that she has established. Let 
us enquire, therefore, briefly what are some of these 


laws, and how are they to be applied in order to ac-. 
complish this great end. 

There are none of u, of common observation, 
but have sometime beem witnesses to surprising feats 
of strength performed by those living among us. This 
same observation has taught us that such strength is 
for the most part, not natural but acquired. It is the 
result of education—of physical education. 

Man comes into the world a weak, dependent and 
helpless being ; and were it not for the exercise of the 
powers that God has given him, he would, from the 
cradle to the grave, be almost in every respect inferior 
to the “ brutes that perish.” As he:advances in years 
however he begins to exercise his muscles and his 
mind, thus becoming more and more conscious of the 
strength that is slumbering within him ; and finally he 
is brought to perceive that labor brings power, and 








through their “ teens.” 


that if he would increase his capability of endurance, 
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his capacity for thinking and acting, it must be by the 
proper use of the strength he already possesses. Ex- 
amples of this truth are forced upon his attention every 
day and in nearly every department of life. Thus he 
learns that the blacksmith, by the continual use of the 
hammer and sledge, becomes notorious for the strength 
of his brawny arm. The farmer, too, as well as all 
who are in the habitual use of the muscles, he knows 
to be physically the most powerful class of men in com- 
munity. 

But cases are common of individuals who, by a 
course of thorough, special training, have acguired a 
degree of strength and vigor which is far beyond the 
mass of those even who may be classed with the pow- 
erful and strong. We are hence taught that physical 
strength is the result of a continued and proper exer- 
cise of the muscular system. We also learn that all in- 
temperance and excess leads to disease, premature de- 
cay and death. And thus, from our observation and 
experience, we are enabled to deduce this as the ge- 
neral law of physical education, viz. : 

That it requires the systematic, vigorous and ju- 
dicious use of the bodily powers. 

Glancing now for one moment into the intellectual 
domain we shall find examples of those who have 
soared to the sublimest heights, and have astonished 
mankind by the brilliancy and vastness of their achive- 
ments. What did not a Bonaparte accomplish in his 
short but eventful, and we may say mournful career. 
Possessed of a body disciplined to the highest pitch of 
endurance, he carried about with it a mind that 
wrought out far greater marvels. Europe trembled, and 
the world stood aghast as the mighty conceptions of 
his genius, in rapid succession, were executed with an 
almost all-powerful arm. Now, how was this power 
obtained? It was not an inheritance, although it is 
not to be denied that Napoleon was born with a 
genius of the very highest order. But how was this 
genius developed? Whence came all that physical 
and mental strength that enabled him to fight a bat- 
tle to-day, plan another to-night, and perhaps fight 
two more to-morrow, while, at the same time, he was 
governing a vast empire at home ? How was it that 
he could, after days of the severest hardships and de- 
privations, still bear up, and wear out the energies of 
two or three secretaries by lamp-light? Let the his- 
tory of his youthful activity be the answer. It . lls 
us that when other boys were engaged in their sports, 


fought mock battles ; while others idled, he was prac- 
tically illustrating his belief of the sentiment addressed 
by him to the pupils of a school he once visited: 
«* Boys, remember that every misspent hour is a chance 
for future misfortune.” 

Then what were Bacon, Locke, Milton, Kepler, 
Nicholas Copernicus, and Isaac Newton? Bold wit- 
nesses, all, to the truth, that intellectual strength is the 
product of intellectual labor. Nor is our own day un- 
fruitful of great and noble minds, whose whele lives 
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that “all good of earth; yea, heaven itself, by toil is 
won.” But the observation of a thousand examples 
far less startling than these such as fall under the daily 
inspection of all, will only serve to show us that the 
law of intellectual development must be 

The systematic, vigorous and judicious use of the 
mental powers in the acquisition of knowledge, or in 
the pursuit of high and worthy objects. 

A similar examination into the matter of moral edu- 
cation will lead us to the discovery of the law that 
presides over it, which seems to be : 

The investigation of our relations to our fellow 
men and our Creator, and to the performance of the 
duties which an understanding of these relations re- 
quires. 

These great truths may for convenience be summed 
up in this one general proposition : 

That if we would properly and truly educate, we 
must adopt such means and methods as will call 
into vigorous and healthy ezercise ALL the powers 
both of mind and body, each in its due degree. 

Neither the subject nor the limits of this lecture will 
permit us to enter into a discussion of the duties and 
responsibilities of parents as agents in the great work 
of educating the young. Wo to such as know their 
duty and do it not! And what shall be said of those 
who trample upon every principle of parental duty 
and filial love, and leave those whom God hath 
given them, but to train up to honor and glory and im- 
mortality, to perish for lack of knowledge ; or who, 
through greediness of gain, leave these little ones to 
distort, weaken and poison their bodies, to debilitate 
and stultify their minds by the neglect to provide the 
commonest necessaries and comforts of a school-room, 
and that which is more important, a competent, trust- 
worthy and devoted instructor and guide ? 

But as human society pow exists, most parents, 
even though they were all mentaily and morally, are 
not pecuniarily qualified to do every thing that is re- 
quired for the proper education of their offspring. 
Food and raiment must be provided, houses must be 
built and lands cultivated. Besides their social and 
religious education, which so appropriately belong to 
the fireside, should be mainly attended to there The 
existence of these necessities have, therefore, required 
the aid of the public instructor ; and hence that the 
greatest good may be meeted out to the greatest num- 
ber, public schools have been established, into which, 
as we hope, a/l may soon come and partake of the in- 
estimable blessings of knowledge freely. 

The chief function of these schools, as we under- 
stand it, is to contribute to the intellectual education of 
the young. Their influence should therefore be such 
as to quicken the understanding, strengthen the me- 
mory, refine and chasien the imagination, and, in 
short, to awaken to lively and vigorous action the 
thinking, reasoning faculties of those upon whom it is 
exerted. As far as it goes, it should be such as to 
qualify the young for the discharge of their whole duty 
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work, the teacher must mainly be holden responsible. 
Let him eee to it, then, when he comes to: be “ weigh- 
ed in the balance,” that he is not found wanting. 

It has been before indicated that the proper educa- 
tion of the mental powers requires their systematic, 
vigorous and judicious use. Let the following propo-' 
sitions give the answers as to what ie such a use of 
those powers. 

First,—That knowledge, to develop mind, must be 
within its comprehension, or in other words, that what 
is learned should be thoroughly understood. 

Secondly,—That no new department of knowledge 
should be taken up until that which naturally precedes 
it is thoroughly mastered . 


Thirdly,—That no kndwiedge should be acquired, 


which has not either a direct or remote application, 

Fourthly —That there is a natural order in which 
the several branches of elementary knowledge should 
succeed each other ; and that the same is true in refer- 
ence to the particular departments of these branches. 

Fifthly,—That to secure a well-educated mind, its 
powers should be harmoniously cultivated. 

Time will not permit a discussion of these several 
propositions, nor, indeed, do they need it; for their 
truth has doubtless long ago commended itself to the 
attention of all of us who have reflected upon the sub- 
ject. Sure are we that those engaged in the high vo- 
cation of the teacher, who have ever met with real 
success, must owe it, in a measure at least, to the ap- 
plication of a part or the whole of the foregoing prin- 
ciples. 

Having remarked upon the nature of education, 
having intimated that the chief function of the public 
school is to educate the intellectual man, and having 
suggested a few of the principles upon which such 
education should be based, we propose to exhibit the 
main features of a school organized, classified and 
conducted in accordance with these principles. A 
single example shall do the whole. 

In the vicinity of one of the seven beautiful lakes 
that “ ina shining cluster” dot the’central and west- 
ern portions of this state, on a quiet and lovely spot, 
may be seen a modest yet tasty edifice of brick. It 
is encircled by a gently undulating grove of maples, 
which is protected, by a neat yet substantial fence, 
from the incursions of those animals that derive their 
subsistence from the public highway. The view 
from the front opens out upon the waters of the crys- 
* tal lake, an emblem of all that is pure and lovely, 
while from the rear the eye of the passer-by rests upon 
a range of somewhat lofty yet fertile hills, teeming 
with the activity of the thriving husbandman. 

The edifice occupies an area of about twenty-feet 
by forty, and is surmounted by a small dome in which 
is suspended a sweetly-sounding bell. In rear of, and 
communicating With the main building, there is a email 
house well stored with fuel, oo” for a whole 
year’s accommodation. . 

Within are three apartments, the larger of which 
ie furnished after the most approved models for a 





modern school-room. On two sides are windows, 
which are fitted up with light-softening blinds. Ona 
platform of slight elevation is a well polished cherry 
table with all its necessary appurtenances, and a well 
made, self-supporting chair for the use of the teacher. 
High on the wall, back of the platform, and in full 
view of all that come hither, is found inscribed in let- 
ters of evergreen, “ Order is heaven’s first law ;” while 
on the right and left respectively are seen the expres- 
sive sentences, “ I will govern myself,’ and “ Do un- 
others as you would have others do to you.” Onen- 
tering another room we find it stocked with a large 
and well-selected library, whose volumes, although not 


mutilated, bear evidence of having seen good service - 


Here are also various articles of apparatus such as are 
necessary in the usual course of a first class common 
school. In an adjoining room, we find suspended in 
order the various articles of clothing worn by the neat 
and tidy children, whose animating countenances be - 
speak that all is joy and peace within. 

‘ The teacher isa man. No frown disturbs the se- 
renity of hig countenance ; but his whole bearing 


gives indicationthat he has obtained that mastery ove - 


himself, which is greater than the conquest of a city. 
It is the first day of school. The merry peal of the 
bell has summoned to the room a band of about fifty 
pupils, who have quietly taken the seats assigned 
them, and are attentively listening to a short but sim- 
ple address from their new teacher. He tells them 
that they have met as strangers, but yet as friends ; 
that he has been employed by their respective parents 
as their instructor and guide for the coming year ; 
that he has come to do them good, to impart to them 
that knowledge which alone can make them good,and 
wise, and happy ; that on his part, everything will be 
done that can contribute to their welfare and improve- 
ment, and that on theirs he shall expect simple obe- 
dience and attention to study ; that if called upon to 
inflict punishment, he shall be influenced only by a 
desire to do them good and discharge his duty. 

He then proceeds to the work of organization and 
classification. As a preliminary step, he selects a class 
of from fifteen to twenty of the older pupils, and after 
suggesting some way by which the remainder may 
employ their time, he commences a thorough examina- 
tion of those before him for the purpose.of acquainting 
himself with their attainments and abilities. He is 
provided with a record upon which he notes the result 
of his examination of each pupil in the branches he 
has pursued. This fecord consists simply of a sheet 
of paper upon which the names of candidates are 
written in a column at the left margin, a portion of the 
remaining space being ruled into columns equal in 
number to the different branches the pupils have pur- 
sued. The names of the respective branches are writ- 
ten over the head of each column, so that when the 
candidate is examined in any particular study the ex- 


aminer hag only to mark his standing in that column. . 


The characters generally used are the digits from one 
to six—six being the representative of the highest 
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’ was qualified to advance to higher ones. The teacher 
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grade of attainment and ability. When the examina- 
tion is completed, all that is necessary to decide the 
classification of any candidate is to sum up the figures 
opposite his name, when, if the sum is not below the 
standard number of any particular class, he is admitted 
to it. For example, if the number of branches in 
which the candidate is examined be six, and the high- 
est digit use@ also be six, he would, if he passed a 
thoreugh examination in each, sum up thirty-six, 
which number will show that he was well versed in 
the studies he had pursued and consequently that he 
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now decides that the number twenty-eight shall be 
the lowest average of his highest class of which this 
pupil stands at the head. He next decides that twenty 
shall be the lowest average of his second class, and 
consequently that all who sum up numbers from twenty 
to twenty-eight shall belong to that class, and so on to 
the end. ' 

But to return. After completing the examination of 
the fifteen or twenty first taken, he proceeds in the 
same way with another division, until the work is 
done. This preliminary step occupies perhaps the first 
two days; but when once accomplished, the teacher 
has before him a chart which exhibits with great accu- 
racy the standing of each individual under his charge. 
He has not relied upon the judgment of his pupils, but 
has put their strength and acquirementsto the test. 
He knows whether or not that which has been done 
is thoroughly done—whether any have expended their 
strength upon one department to the neglect of ano- 
ther; in short, he ascertains for himself the fact 
whether or not the whole standing of his pupils, so far 
as they have been instructed, is in accordance with his 
own high and intelligent views of education. This 
rigid serutiny being ended, the pupie are informed by 
their instructor that the work of classification is now 
to be commenced, that he has satisfied himself as to 
their scholarship ; and that he is prepared to assign 
them such stadies as thé present stage of their develop- 


ment and their future good require; and that he 
trusts they will yield te his judgment the respect and 
deference that are due to his superior age and expe- 
rience. He also informs them, that if by his arrange- 
ment injustice is dome to any individual, he shall be 
most happy to change the classification of that indivi- 
dual as soon as he discovers his error. 

They are then arranged, each in his place, to the 
number of about four classes, called A. B. C. D., &e, 
and all the studies required by the actual condition of 
the respective divisions are assigned them. The class- 
ification is made a general one, that is to say, each 
class is entirely distinct from every other. No mem- 
ber of class A is found in class B, C or D, but each is 
kept under his own vine and fig-tree. Under such a 
system, it can seldom if ever be necessary for a pupil 
thus to change ; for he who has mental strength suffi. 
cient - place him > a A — enabled * — 
himeelf in any study they may be pursuing, 
he may be a familiar with it than his classmates, 

The advantages flowing from this system must be 
obvious to all who.carefully examine it. It enables 
the teacher to exemplify the great truth before men- 
tioned, that “ Order is Heaven’s first law.” It allows 
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study and recitation to all the members of each class, 
inasmuch as every pupil is confined to his own division 
It promotes.a harmonious development of the intellec- 
tual powers ;\and, in short, the more closely it be ex- 
amined the more will it be found to accord with the 
unchanging principles which preside over the true 
education of the young. 

We deeply regret that time doesjnot permit us more 
fully and clearly to define the method which the exam- 
ple of this school has taught us, and the correctness of 
which the enlightened experience of a host of others 
equally worthy has attested. But it must be left to he 
accomplished by the judicious reflections of those of 
my respected brethren who may not before this have 
become acquainted with its theory and familiar with 
its practice. : 

In conclusion, let us say, if we may be allowed to 
return for one moment to this echool, that 
we shall find it fully classified ypon the plan just indi- 
cated, so that the teacher is enabled to give a time for 
everything and to have everything in its time. He 
has constructed a programme of exercises which is 
suspended upon the wall, and by the indications of 
which he is rigidly governed. When the time of a re- 
citation has expired, a simple signal bids one class re- 
tire and anotber come. Order and quietness reign 
around. And »when finally the day has closed upon 
his labors, he looks back upon them with the self- 
satisfying reflection that he has done his duty, that he 
has accomplished something for the improvement and 
elevation of his species, and that he is training up a 
youthful band who may yet ‘rise up and call him biess- 
ed.’ He is to his little floek in all respects a pattern 
andexampler. With all his other teachings he strives 
to impress upon their minds a love of the social vir- 
tues—a respect for all that is high and exalted in 
man. And last, though not least, he points them to 
the great lesson the poet thus beautifully teaches :— 


“ This world is but the rugged road 
That leads us to the bright abode 
; Of peace above; 
So let us choose that narrow way, 
Which leads no traveller’s foot astray ~ 
From realms of love.” 


“Did we but use it as we ought, 
This world would school each wandering tho’t 
To its high state. 
Faith wings the soul beyond the sky, 
Up to that better world on high, 
For which we wait.” 





State Norma Scuoon, 
Albany, Oct. Ist, 1850. 


To Trusrzss or Scroo. Disrricrs:—Arrange- 
ments having recently been made, by which competer:t 
Teachers can be furnished to such Schools of ths 
State ae may at any time be vacant, the undersigned 
respectfully gives notice to Trustees, that all post-paid 
communications on this subject will recceive prompt 
and careful attention. Such communications should 
be made at least two weeks before the Teacher is 
needed, and should state briefly the condition of the 
School, the number of pupils, number of Teachers, and 
the salary to be paid the candidate. Address 

W.F. Pueurs, 

bea 5.4 Cor. Sec. 8. N. S. 

Editors of papers in the State will confer a favor on 
the cause of Education, by either noticing or inserting 
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Harper's School and College Text-books 


Professor Hacklep’s Mathematical Series. 


4 TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. Containing the latest Im- 
provements. §vo, Sheep. $1 50. 
A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 8vo, Muslin. 75 cents 





AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF GEOMETRY, for the 


Use of Schools and Colleges. 12mo, Sheep. 75 cents. 





Professor Bond’ 
ECLECTIC MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Prepared for Liter- 
ary Institutions, &c. 18mo, Sheep, 874 cts. ; Muslin, 75 cts. 


s. Academical Works. 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND LITERARY CRITI- 
cisM. 12mo, half Bound. 50 cents. 





Professor Draper's Philosophical Works. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. With nearly 300 I- 
lustrations. 12mo, Sheep. 75 cents. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Con- 
taining the most recent Discoveries and Facts, 


compiled 
€HEMICAL ORGANIZATION OF PLANTS. Engrav- from the best Authorities. With nearly 400 Illustrations. 
ings., 4to. $2 50. 12mo, Sheep, 75 cents. 
or 


Professor Upham’s Philosophical Series. 


ELEMENTS OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 2 vols. 
12mo, Sheep. $2 50. 


An ABRIDGMENT of the Above, by the Author. 1I2mo, 
Sheep. $1 25. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE WILL. 12mo, Sheep extra. $1 25. 

OUTLINES OF IMPERFECT AND DISORDERED 
MENTAL ACTION. 18mo, Muslin. 45 cents. 
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Mictionaries and Works of Reference. 


A LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, from the new German 
Work of Dr. Freunp. With important Additions, by 
Professor ANDREWS. Royal 8vo. (Nearly ready.) 

A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By Noan WesBster, LL.D. A new Edition, revised and 
enlarged, by C.A.Goooricn. 8vo, Sheep extra. $3 50. 

LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S NEW GREEK AND EN- 
@Lisu Lexicon. With Additions, &c., by H. Dris- 
LER, A.M. Royal Svo, Sheep extra. $5 00. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND 
Arr. Edited by W.T. Branpg, assisted by J. Cavvin. 





tions and Explanations. By G. CraBBE, M.A. §8vo, 
Sheep. $200. 
THE NORTH AMERICAN ATLAS. Containing 36 Folio 
Maps in Colors. By S. E. Mors. Half Roan. $275. 
A UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, Geographical, Statistical, 
and Historical. By J.R.M‘Cunzrocn. Edited, &c., by 
D. Haske, A.M. 2 vols. Svo, Sheep, $6 50. 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TEs. Edited by W.Smiru. Enlarged, &c., by C. An- 
THON. Engravings. Royal 8vo, Sheep extra. $4 00. 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF 


Engravings. 8vo, Sheep. $4 00. THE New TESTAMENT. 80, Sheep extra, $5 00; — 
ENGLISH SYNONYMS EXPLAINED. With Illustra-} lin, $4 50. 
——@2——__ 


Miscellancons Works.. 


RENWICK’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 
Being a familiar Introduction to the Study of that Science. 
With Questions, Engravings. 19mo, half Sheep. 75 cts, 

RENWICK’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL 
PuirosoPuy. Being a familiar Introduction to the Study 
of that Science. With Qu-stions. Engravings. 18mo, 
half Roan: 75 cents. 

RENWICK’S PRACTIC : :. 
18mo, half Roan. 90: ....5. 

ABERCROMBIE’S TREA’ ISE ON THE INTELLECT- 
vaL Powsrs. With Questions. 18mo, half Roan, 50 
conts; Muslin, 45 cents. 

ABERCROMBIE’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL 
Fesuinegs. With Questions. 18mo, half Roan, 50 cents ; ; 
Maslin, 45 cents. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 
By A.W. Smitn, LL.D. 6vo, Sheep extra, $1 75; 
Meslin, $1 50. 

ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 
Muslin. 38 cents. 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Complete. By R. Waare- 
Ly, D.D. 18mo, Muslin. 38 cents. 

A FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH. Adapted to every Class 
of Learners. ByJ.SaLKELD. 12mo, Sheep, $1 25; Mus- 
Tin, $1 00. 


MECHANICS. Engravings. 


By R. Wuate.y,D.D. 18mo, 





HOBART’S ANALYSIS OF BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF 
Retieron. Also, CRavrorp’s Questions for Examina- 
tion. Revised, &c., by C. E. Wzst. 18mo, Muslin. 
40 cents. : 

SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF ROME. With Questions, by 
J. Rosson. 12mo, Muslin. 75 cents. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN GREEK, with English 
Notes, é&c., by Rev. J. A. SPENCER. 12mo, Sheep, $1 40. 

LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE AND INDUCTIVE. By J. 
S. MILL. 8vo, Muslin. $2 00. 

PLATO AGAINST THE ATHEISTS; or, the Tenth 
Book of the Dialogue on Laws, &c. By T. Lewis. 12mo, 
Muslin. $1 50. 

HEMPEL’S GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LAN- 
@uaGE. Arranged into a new System on the Principle 
of Induction. 2 vols. 12mo, half bound. gl 75. 

SCHMUCKER’S PSYCHOLOGY ; or, Elements of a new 
System of Mental Philosophy, on the basis of Conscious- 
ness and Common Sense. - 12mo, Muslin. $1 00. 

THE BOTANY OF THE UNITED STATES, north of 
Virginia. By L.C.Brcx. 12mo, Sheep, $150; Muslin, 
$1 25. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, embracing the Theory and 
Application of Logarithms. -By D. W. Ciarx. 8vo, 
Sheep. gl 00. 


G7 For a great Variety of Valuable School Books, in additvon to the above, see Catalogue of H. ¢ B 








